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|slandered her. There has been of late anjcealed beneath a white cap. ‘The delicate 
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SONNET. | unhappy mistake between you. She for-|| color of her cheek which had rendered it i 
ay vencant 6. state. gave you long ago, and wall you not see|/so exceeding beautiful was faded. It was e 
Waar record bearest thou, departed year, her now td _ _|\never brilliant, but lovely, even as the soft, Bo 
To the dim chambers of Eternity 1 “* Slandered!’ did you say, Lesalie t) faint hue of the apple-blossom. Her pale et 
Thy purpose is accomplished—and with thee ‘Think you that I could stoop to slander ?|\lips were slightly parted, and a faint smile oe 
ey — no me ayesha may al Never—never! I have been the slandered | played around them as she raised her soft 
Though it may be that in some future hour, = i er. r 13 a ane 
Spicks of bavted tiene} our cou dhall own, not the —_— rq can not — eyes and met my ardent gaze. ‘Those 
Sammoned before the High Eternal’s throne, yur sister BOs... aR, Se OD loftiness 0 jeyes so beautiful, which I had ever before fs 
The presence of thy now unheeded power, soul, forgives and pities errors which I nev-|\seen sparkling with joy, or when by chance ef 
As, with the record of our time misspent, er knew. Can I meet her thus? No, J|\they fora moment glanced on me, the warm bt 
Thou stand’st with us before the Omnipotent, scorn it.” |blood went thrilling through my heart and : 
Pointing thy phantom-finger, dim and cold, “ Scorn!” repeated Lesalie: “ Oh, Her-|\they were aye tumed rapidly away, now ' 
To the dark history of thine hours, unrolled mione—never again associate that feeling||calmly rested upon me. ‘Their expression ; 
Before a gathered world ! Oh, God! forgive ; : i ' 
The Bey th with the memory of Mehalie, for even now) was one that I shall never forget—so sweet, : 
The errors of the past, and teach us how to live ! : - 
the dark angel fans her pale cheek with his||so mild, so calm, and such a look of holy i 
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em dread wing.” resignation beamed from out their blue 
“* Oh, Lesalie,” I exclaimed, grasping depths, mingling with the best feelings of 


———~———| her hand, “ take back those fearful words) my nature and forming a bright halo round 
- | it TT He 
Early Recollections--Mchalie. my heart! That moment] shall never forget. 


; a fee that it is not so !” 
Quelque je souvenir, et ne jamais volonte oublir.” || u fr ig, it is,” she replied, in a deep, low || [t was an earnest of the joys of Paradise,and 


Ir was the lovely, quiet hour of twilight. | voice of agony, and the hot tears of anguish | its memory is enshrined in my soul’s sanc- 
The bright rays of the departed sun, reflect-| stood trembling in her dark eyes. \tuary. 
ed from sky andcloud, still lingered upon the|| “Then let mesee her soon,” said I. || + Long I stood gazing upon the pale fea- 
vines that so sweetly shaded a low parlor | Lesalie dashed the tears from her eyes, |itures of that beautiful girl, and pressing one 
where I was sitting, waiting for an answer) and led the way to the apartment of Meha-|j of her soft, white hands in mine—yes, soft, 
to my request to see a young lady who had lie. I stood by her bedside ang gazed long)jindeed as the fair hand of an Ondine,* ant 
long been confined to her room by sickness,| and earnestly upon that face before me. Allwhiter than the pearl ring that encircled 
painful and hopeless. Thoughts of other) few months previous she had been my her almost transparent finger. 
days came rushing upon my memory, and | proudest rival. The last time we had met|} “ Mehalie,” said I, “a change has come 
i pressed ny hand to my forehead—for my) was ina gay, thoughtless crowd where she |over you since last we parted.” 
brain seemed whirling, my head grew diz-| had been among the gayest, and certainly | « None, save that of mercy,” she meekly 
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zy and my heart sickened, as I dwelt upon) one of the most beautiful. I found her too 
the recollection of their deeds. The door) formidable a rival, and immediately left the 
opened, and a young girl—the only sister| home of my childhood, to mingle in new 
of the invalid—entered the room. | scenes and to acquire new attractions. I 

“ Hermione,” she said, “will you be iresolved to associate with none but those 
pleased to walk up. My sister will see||who moved in the most fashionable circles, 


‘answered. “This heart,” she added, laying 

her hand upon her breast, “ was once the 
temple of vanity—I the devoted worship- 
per. But its shrine has been broken—the 
idol driven out—purified, sanctified, and 
dedicated to the Most High.” 


you now.” ithat I might thus obtain that high polish) “Then,Mehalie,” said I, you are happy.” 
Irose—but there was so much of doubt, of manner, that seeming intellect which| Happy!” she repeated, “ Yes, happy 
anxiety and tender fear in her mild but ex-|isuch society gi®es, that, at my return, I/as mortal may be. In the lone watches of 
pressive countenance as she spake, that I\ might eclipse even those who were univer-/the night when all the beautiful creations 
hesitated. ‘ Perhaps | ought not—an in-leally pronounced the elite, and who, | some-| of God are sunk in a deep and holy calm, I 
terview with me may do her injury, and I \times felt, were my more than equals. 
would not harm her now.” ‘There was more jwent away a proud, gay, thoughtless girl, | with the pure spirits that hover around me af 
of emphasis on the last word that#I intend-/but not thus did I return. The spirit of to cheer me with their angel-whisperings.” e} 
| 
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Iam then wakeful—watchful—communing 


ed, and it went to the heart of Lesafie. She \grace wroughtin my heart a new and bless- She paused, overcome with the exertion of 
raised her dark eyes to mine : ‘ed work. I heard the Voice whose whis-| speaking. , 
“ Hermione, the time has been—” She \per fills the universe, and I knew that God} “] had somewhat to say to you, Meha- 
paused, but I read on her quivering lip re-|jrequired the love which had so long been lie, but you are not able to hear me now.— ys 
collections and feelings which she would|'centered upon self. I felt his holy influ-'| Before I leave the home of my infancy— 
not, dared not express. ence and sought to do his will, From that|the sanctuary of so many holy recollec- 
“ Adieu, Lesalie,” said I ; “ we meet no| moment I was an altered being—my proud |tions—I will see youagain. My life has 
more. Say to your sister that inmy heart!) and daring spirit was chastened and sub- hitherto been devoted to myself—henceforth a 
lives no recollections of her, save those of} dued. lit shall be devoted to my suffering fellow- F 
innocence and joyousness—none but those| Thoughts of past scenes and events rusif-) mortals. The sick and the wretched shall He 
of kindness.” ed swiftly thro’ my mind as [ gazed intent-| know me as a friend—the poor forsaken of 
I turned to go. ly upon the features of Mahalie Waylord.|orphan as a companion and a protector.— i 
“ Stay !” cried she, “ stay one moment,|| What a changea few months had wrought! [ go, Mehalie, to a land of strangers—but 
and hear me. I believe you have been! Her dark brown hair, which I had so often we shall meet again.” 
injured—wronged—slandered. You could|\seen hanging in rich curls adown her neck) TOadines wore the fabled daughters of the Ocean, 
not have attempted to injure one so pure as| or clustering around her fair temples, WAS) .markable for their beauty, and ** in fairness like the 
is our dear Mehalie. You could not have!/parted smoothly on her forehead and con-'! purest snow when the moonlight rests upon it, 
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“ We shall, indeed,” she replied, “ in the 
Paradise of God.” 

I bent down to kiss her fair brow, and 
my tears fell silently upon it. 

“ Precious tears !” she softly murmured, 
“I shed not many now. Farewell, dear 
Hermione! something whispers me I shall 
see you no more.” 

“Tn Heaven!” I calmly said ; “ till then, 
adieu.” 

I turned and left the chamber, and the 
fair invalid to her spuit communings. 


ure. Could it be that they dreamed of the 
future? If so, well might I deem that the 
sweet dew-drops which fell from their light 
foliage were tears of regret, of commisera- 
tion. I looked upon that dear spot until 
my eyes were dim with the fast-coming 
tears—one glance I cast upon the neat cot- 
tage of my nurse which stood near my no- 
ble father’s dwelling. “ Shall I return to 
that blessed home no more ?” I sighed—my 
‘feelings had become too painfully imtense 
—I turned away and saw it no more. 





in all its fearful malignity, and fearing to 
expose her to it I stopped only at the doors 
of those who were sick or starving, not dar- 
ing to enter. A woman, half distracted 
with agony, called upon me imploringly to 
come in to her house : 

“ For the love of God,” cried she, in a 
voice of utter wo, “ come in and look upon 
my misery.” 

I could not leave my darling in the street, 
neither had I time to take her home, and 
so I led her into the room—though I could 











A combination of unexpected circum-| Weeks and months passed away,—and) but know that the pent up air was laden 
stances induced me to leave home sooner though far separated from the guardians of | with infection—where the husband of the 
than I had anticipated. Oh, it was hard|)my infancy, | was not unhappy—for as I) poor woman wasdying, As I approached 
to go away from that pure being without |/laid my head upon its pillow, I felt that the his bedside, he feebly raised his eyes and 
one parting word. ‘There had been times) blessing of the poor and wretched rested up-|/extending his hand towards me, said— 
when I might have touched her soft hand,|jon me. My slumbers were peaceful—my | “ The blessing of a dying man rest upon 
and drank in her kindly smile—I was in-) dreams of home and of my blessed mother.) you, good lady,” and again closing his 
different to her then. She was the child) In my wanderings I sought none but those |eyes, expired without a groan. I looked 
of affluence—the votary of fashion—the| whose afflictions could be alleviated by) upon the poor wife—her eyes were raised 
pride of her family and the circle in which) charity, or their sorrows assuaged by sym-|to Heaven—her wrung hands clasped up- 
she moved—tich in the gift of beauty : and) pathy and kindness. But I was often de-! on her breast—and thus she stood in voice- 
vanity whispered me that I was in no res-) ceived by appearances. I have found the|less, tearless wo. A low sigh, faint as the 
pect her inferior. 1 felt that it would be|/inmates of the most miserable hovels com-|;murmur of the gentlest zephyr, just rose 
condescension in me to seek her society or|/ paratively happy, and those whose habita- above the stillness that for a moment reign- 
solicit her friendship. Oh, that dream of|itions were admired for their beauty and/jed throughout the room. I turned, and 
vanity !—that whirl of disipation!—how| neatness, oppressed with other affliction! my little treasure met my searching glance 
had I been aroused from its delusion! ‘The/}than that of sickness. It was my joy to|—weak and trembling, she had sunk down 
scen@ was changed. She was feeble in|jadminister to their every want—yea, the upon a low bench. She was ‘faint and 
health, reduced in fortune even toa de-||very life of life. Oh, could it have lasted,||weary,’ she said, as [ raiwed her in my 
pendence upon a distant relative, and with||this beautiful earth would have been to me) arms and bore her to the door. 
no attendant but the fair, delicate Lesalie. | the reflection of Heaven, with a few dark | “The poor woman!” she faintly mur- 
Her pride had been subdued—her ambition||shadows resting upon it—sorrow and sin) mured: “ my mother would cry so if papa 
given place to holy and happy feelings.—) will aye be dark spots on the features ofshould die.” 

She was a believer. A slight, frail being,/our yet fair earth. But oh, the change!) As I was leaving the room I told the 
with a constitution extremely delicate, her/| Even now my heart bleeds at the recollec- |bereaved wife that I would soon see her 
affliction soon reduced her to sickneas—her |tion, and bitter, burning tears gush from|jagain ; then taking the gentle, trembling 
hopes of earthly happiness all crushed and|\the eyes that seldom weep. Oh, that I) girl almost in my arms, went with her to 
withered, she sought that happiness which) could forget !—that I could bury every re-| her home. 

is more enduring, that upon which is not)collection of tfe past in eternal oblivion!| From that day she was never well. She 
inscribed, “ Passing away.” | No—no—there is one remembrance from | would weep at the recollection of the scene 

At early dawn I parted from all who were | which I would not part. That shall live) in that room of death, and mournfully mur- 
jearto me. My mother’s fair, pale cheek! until wy heart is cold and still—it shall '|mur— 
was wet with tears, and her sweet voice fal-) aye be cherished in my memory’s deepest,|| “Mother would cry so if papa should 
tered as she gave me her last blessing.— holiest cell—even the remembrance of my|\die—and poor little Emilie, what would be- 
Not so my father—he was firm but silent., Angel Mother! And there is yet another.|/come of her ?” 

No dear and precious words burst from his | The image of Emilie Prtr, even in my|| Each succeeding night found her weak- 
lips that I might treasure in my memory /darkest moments, sometimes comes before|er than she.was the previous morning, and 
and cherish in my ‘heart of hearts.’ He my mental,vision, and her joyous smile jour fears were soon realized. She had tak- 
pressed me for the last time to his agonized gladdens my desolate heart, and I almost/en the fever. Day and night I watched 
bosom,then unclasping me, placed me in the ‘deem that I feel her tiny arms clasped ten-||by the couch of that beautiful child, and 
carriage, and I was borne rapidly away. derly around my neck. Would that it|jever as she woke from her unquiet slum- 

It was a glorious morning. A thin, white were real! With none to love me but that|ber, she would fling her little arms around 
must rose from the vallies and wreathed it- frail being I might be happy. Emelie was!/my neck and ask for my blessing. And it 
self round the hill-tops, which were not yet the only child of parents miserably poor—| was aye fervently given, for I loved her al- 
tinged with the glow of the rising sun, but but a fairer, purer, sweeter child never! most to idolatry. Returning late one eve- 
seemed blushing at the anticipated glance. gladdened the heart of a mortal mother. I ning, I found the physician watching her 
I turned me back to gaze for the last time joften took her with me to seek those who pale, changeful countenance. He looked 
upon a spot which was dear—my blessed | were even more wretched than her parents, up as | approached, and placing her soft 
1ome—so loved—so worshipped! The spot and when she looked on those who were hand in mine—* See,” he said, ‘in a half 
which my vision sought and rested upon sick and distressed, her mild blue eyes suppressed whisper, “that fatal sign!” I 
was the very pinnacle of a lofty eminence, shone pityingly through thetrembling tears. looked, and round her little nails, white as 
where stood my father’s mansion almost/Oh, she was the sweetest child !—and so so many pearls, was a faint line of crimson, 

mbosomed in trees. ‘The green willows frail—so tender, that the winds of heaven |as if drawn with a pencil, or like the pur- 
were gently stirred by the hght breeze that) might not blow upon her rudely. ple edge of some fair flower. There was 
passe! through their branches, and L almost! One lovely morning in midsummer, my |a bright glow on her cheek, like the first 
acied I heard it sighing among the dark little Emilie was walking with me through blush of morning, and that never faded.— 
ines that were interwoven with them. The a dark, narrow street of the populous city, Oh, she was beautiful—beautiful even in 
very Wees seemed sorrowing at my depart-' where I knew the typhus fever was raging death. Her mild, blue eyes were veiled by 
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————————————— 
their delicate lids, and she knew not that I my errands of mercy, unable to go farther. 
was near her. She was quiet and I could) Days, weeks and months passed away, 
not disturb her, she looked so like an angel) unnoticed, unheeded by me. Midnight and 
sleeping. The parents looked at each oth-| noonday were alike to me—the earth, beau-| 
er in silent agony, and ever and anon the) tiful and rejoicing in the smiles of the day.| 
big tears rolled down their careworncheeks.| god, the same as when wrapt in darkness, | 
The mother spoke— and storm, and tempest—for I was insensi-. 
* Is there no hope ?” \ble to all. | 
I put the little hand which I still held,) I remember the light’s floating into my! 
into hers. As she looked upon it, there! room one morning, through the white cur- 
was in her faded countenance an expres-||tains that shaded the windows, and I felt) 
sion of anguish deep and unutterable. She) as if I had just awoke from a fearful dream, 
groaned aloud, and the sound broke the} attempted to rise, but found myself too 
slumber into which Emilie had fallen, and 
starting up,—“ Mother—mother,” she said| few moments, a lady, with a mild, placid 
earnestly, then, overcome with faintness, countenance, entered the room. She ex- 
she sunk down upon her pillow. Long we, pressed some surprise at my request to be 
watched her varying features—not a word!) moved to the window, but complied. I felt 
—not @ murmur rose upon the stillness that|/ the cool, fresh air invigorating. Each suc- 
pervaded that humble dwelling—breathing) ceeding morning I was moved to the win- 
seemed suspended—we sat like spectres in| dow, until I was able to go out. I asked 
a charnel house, watching the decay of the; how I came there, and the length of time I 
dreamless and the beautiful. had remained—and was told that about 
*T was midnight—the dim light of a brok-| three months previous I came into the house! 
en lamp gleamed faintly upon the naked late one evening, weary, faint, and sick. 
walls. Suddenly we started asa shrill cry| And the lady added that the physician com- 





of anguish burst from the lips of Emilie—|\ing in soon after advised her to let me re-| 


and she shrieked, and shrieked, until the, main, and take care of me, saying that he! 
blood gushed from her parted lips. That) knew my character, though ignorant of my 
scene is now vividly painted upon the tab-| name. ‘The infection she feared not, for it| 
let of memory—the remembrance of that) was already in the house. On searching} 
voice still vibrates upon my heart-strings,| my reticule,my name and place of residence | 
broken and severed as they have been.—!| were discovered from the superscription of 
Her voice became weaker, and died away) an unopened letter which it contained.—| 
in low, feeble sighs. Folding thy arms)“ And there, Miss,” continued the lady, “ is! 
around her, I entreated her to look up and) your trunk, but the key to it has never, 
simile once more. Raising her fading eyes) been taken from your reticule.” 
she whispered faintly— | “Oh, the letter,” said I, “where is it?) 

“Take me to your bosom, dear Hermi-|,I remember it now—it was given me just/ 
one—I am cold—so cold and chill!” 

I pressed her to my heart almost distract-|my sweet little Emilie, and the memory of 


| off the seal, opened it and read. It was 
jbrief, but every word went like a dagger 
jto my heart— 


* July 0th, 18— 

HERMIONE—my sister—I am deeply grieved that 
you should neglect my earnest entreaty for you 
|to return home, I wrote to you imploringly, with 
\all the tenderness that a brother can know, to return 
jimmediately. Oh, what can have detained you? 
{And not a single line have I received from you! 

| Your silence is no less coe than it is mysterious. 
“Tt is is now my melancholy duty to inform you of 
\the death of our beloved mother. She lingered for a 
few days after I wrote, and then resigned her breath 
\and sweetly slept, cradled in the icy arms of Death. 
But she continued asking for you till the last moment 
of her life. ‘“‘My dear Sicnkiene,” she would say, 


| weak to do so without assistance. In aj ‘has she not come 1—will she not come?—shall i 


die and not see her?—Oh, my child! my child !"— 
Sister, it was heart-rending to see her thus. But let 
me entreat you to come home now, if you yet remem- 
|ber the love of a parent, and the daty of a child. Our 
dear father now greatly needs your kind attentions— 
he is feeble in health, and pines for the society of his 
child so long lost to him. And now he needs the la- 
bor of your very hands to support him, for he is no 
longer wealthy—he has lost his splendid fortune and 
is reduced to poverty, Dark hours are these, my sis- 
ter. It pains my heart that I must leave him, even 
before there is a probability of your reaching home. 
But my business urges, and I must away. I will toil 
day and night until I acquire enough to support you 
jboth. Adieu, sweet sister—l commend you to the 
care of Heaven. 


i] Affectionately, Your Brother.” 


| The letter dropped from my hands—and 
ifalling back in my chair, deep, convulsive 
groans were all that told my misery. I 
\could not weep—oh, the agony of that mo- 
iment! When sufficiently recovered to en- 
\dure its fatigue, 1 begged Mrs. Farnley to 
lassist me in making preparations for my 
journey. Shedidso. Icould not but pour 
jout my heart in gratitude to her for all her 
|kindness, for all her goodness tome. She 
j|had watched over me in my sickness—had 
isaved me from destruction. My fate must 
have been most miserable had I been left 


| as I was returning to watch by the side of in the street. I emptied my purse into her 


hand, barely retaining enough to defray my 


edly, and gazed earnestly upon her sweet) it was lost in the dark moments that fol-|| expenses home, and gave her many beau- 


face. Her eyes were again shaded by their) lowed.” 
silken lashes—her lips quivered—*“ Mother!|) I took it from the lady’s extended hand, | 
—Hermione !” she faintly murmured—and|\and hastily breaking the seal, I saw that it 
I held in my arms a beautiful corpse. |was from my brother, dated more than three| 
The next evening, as the light of day|/months previous. A faint conception of 
was fading from the west, our beautiful||my feelings may be formed by the perusal, 
Emilie was laid in the damp, silent grave.) of a brief extract— | 
All that had followed her thither had de-| « July 6th, 18—. 
parted, save the parents and myself. They) Dearest Hermione—We deeply regret that we 
sat by the grave and wept, and groaned,| We,°qurelied'0 cll you home, sonable ax, we, re 
and cursed heaven, and earth, and God,| importance and ought not to be left undone. I fear 


. . . : _|\ that your place will be left vacant, and the poor will 
and me. They cursed God as their tor miss your charity and your heavenly teachings. But 
mentor, and me as the murderess of their! our dear mother for a long time been contined to 
only child. In their ignorance and despair! her room by a most painful and dangerous illness, 
. . which we have too much reason to fear will prove} 


they attributed her death tomy having take|/fatal. A few days will determine. Hasten, dearest 


en her into that infected room. ‘They con-| sister, hasten home, if you would see our mother’s) 

tinued to heap imprecations upon me, until iving ae aye , 

my heart sickened and my soul grew weary || I could read no farther, but giving the| 

of its very self. I rose to depart. | letter to the good lady for perusal, burst in-| 
“Go,” said they, “ and be the curses of, to tears. After reading it, she returned it, 

those you have rendered childless, and the! saying— 








horrors of a guilty conscience, your only “There is still another which was receiv-/ 


companions !” ed a few weeks subsequent. It may com-| 
There was a pang at my heart—a dull,| fort you—you may learn from it that your, 

aching pain, as if an iron had been driven| dear mother is convalalescing.” 

slowly through it, as I moved from that! She rose, and taking the letter from my 

drear spot. Ist.» cd atthe door of a small, ||reticule, which was carefully deposited in a 

neat dwelling { had often passed on' drawer, brought it to me. I took it, tore 





\\tiful articles from my wardrobe, as memo- 


rials of my gratitude and me. My elegant 

gold watch I could not part with—it was 

the last gift of my sainted mother ! 
{Concluded in our next.] 
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| Passages from a Student's Diary. 


Lassitude—old letters—Harry Brighton—Edward 
Maurice—the past. 


| My watch has just pointed out the hour 
of midnight. Silence, deep, dull, unbroken, 
is around me likea presence. I can almost 
hear my uwn heart throb, The lassitude is 
unusual—I am weary of study for to night, 
and even while I gaze upon the dull, black 
letter pages before me, my thoughts are 
wandering afar off—to the green and pleas- 
ant haunts of my early home, eloquent with 
the sweet voices of affection—radiant with 
eyes of hope and love. Such hours will 
overtake me, however I strive to keep them 
joff. And it is when the eye is red and 
pained, and the brow flushed and feverish, 
and the pulse hot and irregular with the fa- 
tigue of study that they come upon me. 
and seem most welcome. 

Here are some old letters lying by me 
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OOO 
on the table, which I received long agojjupon the lip before it was uttered. He be aware of the great honor I have confer- 
from the friends of my earliest and bright-//never reproached or complained in words, red upon them in consenting to be born 
est days. There is something peculiarly but there was a meek and silent reproach | within the precincts of their town. I have 
interesting in an old letter. It seems like ajjin his eye, and in the trembling of his lip, induced, however, many fair friends who 
visiter from the dead. It is an angel of|that never failed of ita effect. He was the| seem justly to appreciate my transcendant 
the past, telling us of scenes, reminding us only professor of religion among us, and it genius, to call that corner where my father 
of hopes which are perhaps laid in silence)is the highest tribute I can pay to vom lives, Poetsville—that being the exaet spot 
for ever. heir authors perhaps are gone,|| worth, to say that even in our eyes he never which was first blessed by my bodily pres- 
but they live with us still, the awakeners||disgraced his profession. He graduated) ence—and as my celebrity increases, this 
and treasures of memory. with a determination to devote himself to|)may yet be the name of the whole town. 
Here is the bold and nervous penman-||the ministry. All pronounced for him a) I confess that my birth was rather obscure, 
ship of Harry Brighton ! and as I look up- long period of usefulness and success. Yet) yet this fact ought not to derogate from 
on it, Lean recall the ardor and enthusiasm||he, too, died—died before these fond antici- my reputation as a poet, and I dare to pre- 
which burned upon his countenance and |pations could be realized. He was called) dict that it will not, but rather increase it. 
gave such a character to his every action. away suddenly, from the altar before which |For have not some of the most brilliant po- 
He was indeed a noble fellow, there was a jhe had scarcely begun to minister on earth, |etit fancies that have ever illumined and 
glow and vigor in his conceptions I have)|to join in the worship of cherubim and ser- ;warmed this dark and frozen world been 
never seen equalled, and when an idea was!|aphim in heaven. Yet he lives in the fanned to their highest flame in some smal! 
conceived, it became as it were embodied || memory of his friends who have been bless- and obscure village? Think of Miiton, 
in the man. For the time it was the sole|jed by his example. Alas! that the best Homer, Shakspeare, and numerous others! 
object of exertion, and he acted upon it with||and noblest should be taken from our path, Thoughts like these inspire me with hope 
an impetuosity which carried along with }even while the glow of hope is brightest | that I shall yet stand on their lofty emin- 
it all opposing accidents and circumstances. ||around them ! jence and with them share the applause 
If he loved, it was to madness—on his} It is not strange that the past holds such and envy and admiration of a gazing world 
friends was concentrated all the glowing |a holy and sanctified place in the heart.—'|below. Let my book increase my fame 
affection of which his soul was capable—||Around the different points that mark its and spread my name. (Ha! poetry is spon- 
he loved to an entire forgetfulness and de-| progress, are clustered our purest associa-| taneous in me.) Wherever this is found, 
nial of self. Yours once, he was yours tions. It is identified with the fervent and) my name it shall resound, in country and 
vholly—in body and soul for ever. If he |jearnest friendship of boyhood—the warm, in town, the region all around— Stop! 
hated, it was with that fierce and impatient||rich, glorious dreams of happiness that vis-/| Muse ! Whoa! ! Pegasus! [am prosing 
hatred which cannot brook the thought of) ited us so constantly, and cheered us sojnow. S’Death! I find it almost impossi- 
its object. His contempt was proud and|long. In it is concentrated all the life and ble to restrain the fierceness, rage and fury 
blighting, that withered where it fell, and jromance of existence, without its pains.— |of my poetic imagination, 
crushed and blasted the object from which | We turn to it as we turn to the voice of a | But to goon with my biography. My 
it seemed to shrink. The character devel- |friend known and remembered of old. If it mother says I was full of poetry in my 
oped in the boy became matured in the man.|\has sadness, it is a sadness which it is a jearliest youth, and gave such signs of a 
It assumed a bolder and stronger outline, luxury to recall. Happy would we be if|superior intellect that she had painful ap- 
and was filled up with higher and more in-| we could gather from its silent and blissful | prehension that I should not live, but“droop 
tense coloring. Yet the ardor of his soul years, motives and experience for a betterand fade Jike a frost-bitten pumpkin-leaf,” 
proved his ruin. Noble, generous, yet im-| and nobler life than we are now apt to pur-/|as she expressed it, rather poetically I think. 
prudent, he fell a victim to his own pas-' sue. Recner. It may be that I inherit my poetic genius 


sions. A slight insult received at an as-| aA ei Py from my mother. However this may be, 
sembly led to a duel, and he died in the vig- Auto-Biography of a Modern Poet. »),.. §;;; outbreaking of this genius that at- 


~ - ” 1} . 
or of manhood at Saratoga. Fearful mind DEDICATED TO THE PUBLIC BY THE AUTHOR. | tracted much notice, was under the follow- 














ument indeed of human weakness! With | ey my ny na 1 la | ing circumstances : 

qualities of mind and heart that might have | How fraught with deepest interest in | Ichabod Sunburnt and I were intimate 
left their trace upon the age in which he The life ofa Poet !— Original. from the days of our creeping and cradle- 
lived, by one fatal step he was lost for ever| The verse placed at the head of this ar-| rocking. One of our liveliest sports was 
to himselfand his country. ‘ticle, though I composed it myself, I think spattering each other, after showers, fror 


Here is the smooth, neat, delicate super-'erabodies the sentiment of an enlightened |mud puddles. Once, after having been 
scription of Edward Maurice! It isa per- public. And since my Book, entitled “ Po- engaged in this diversion, I entered the 
fect index of his character. It expresses jetic Effusions” (vulgarly and invidiously house very much besmeared with mud, and 
all that modest dignity and sweetness that |termed Confusions,) has had so extensive a my mother chided and threatened to pun- 
always slept upon his countenance. WHe|circulation, I] have thought it a duty im- ish me if I did not “ make a varse on’t,” as 
seemed to us as a being of a purer nature|posed on me to place before the world a she called making poetry. Doubtless she 
than ourselves. He mingled with us in our||brief and impartial sketch of my life and ed- did not so much wish to punish me as tc 
sports—he made one of our group in the |ucation. have me display my talents before Ichabod. 
summer twilight, and around the winter| 1 am the only son, tender and beloved, She gave me half an hour for composing 
fireside—he filled his place among us in the|jof two parents—a father and a mother. two lines, I retired to another room, an 
chapel and the recitation-room—he was|That portion of terrestrial space which I in less than the time assigned me, produce? 
with us and near us, by night and by day,||call “ my dear native land,” (you will find the following : 
and he was always looked up to, and Joved|that even when writing prose I arm rather! | When Ichabod and I spatter each other, 
and respected. Having gained his affec-' poetical,) bears the euphonious appellation, One generally gets as wet as ‘tother. 
tions we felt ourselves ennobled and puri-|of Cobblefield, a name derived from the fact) Being only sixteen years old, this remark- 
fied. There was a silent and virtuous in-||that its inhabitants for many years from its able instance of precocity of intellect in « 
fluence in his example which the worst dis-||settlement, were coblers. ‘This name does |short time spread my name all over tow”. 











posed could not resist. I never heard any not chime in well with my poetic notions, and I was thereafter called “ Dick the Po- 
thing like profanity or impiety in his pre-and yet I cannot prevail upon the stupid et,” and my father seeing the bent of my 

jand unintellectual inhabitants to alter it to|)mind was advised and persuaded to send 10: 
i"my taste, though they ought certainly to to school. 


sence. Before him the mouth of the infi- 
del and scoffer was dumb—the oath die: 
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I was accordingly sent to a select shool,||him that his commendation was not od 
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Thus was my academical course cut 
short. But that the reader may be con- 


| vinced that I am not altogether ignorant of 








(it would have ill become a youth of my |/placed, I sent him the following : 
genius to herd with the children of mechan- 


Writing poetry ! O, what a pleasure t 
ice,) where I continued seven years ; mak- 


Brightest and richest, O, how excellent ! 


ing greater proficiency, however, in poetry 
than in grammar or arithmetic, for I consid- 
ered that nature had given me a genius 
whose flame all the arts and sciences could 
neither increase nor extinguish. This flame 
could be fed only by the daily gifts of the | 
muses and frequent draughts of the Helico-/| 
nian spring. In school, therefore, I spent | 
most of my time in writing conundrums 





This pleased my friend much. He said nl 


Whate'er is other’s treasure, 
Tis Worth many guineas spent ! 


| 
believed it was the true feeling of a poet’s| 
heart and none but a poet’s, and promised| 
that, with my permission, he would have 
it printed in the New-York Mirror. Some 


| 
1 





||the classics, just look at the 81st page of 


my book—if you have it, if not you can 
buy it for two shillings—very low indeed 
for so valuable a book. There may be found 
a Latin epitaph upon a cat, and an elegant 
thing it is too—the epitaph I mean, not the 
cat. 


said he did this to stuff me, but I believell At the age of thirty I attempted to enter 
he was sincere, for he always seemed to|| College. I produced my epitaphium as a 


enjoy my society prodigiously, and when-| Proof of my classical knowledge, and a 
ever I read my poetry he could scarcely||Piece Of poetry as evidence of my superior 
refrain from laughing outright in the ex.||alents. But in vain—I could not obtain 


and acrostics for the girls. 
At the age of twenty-three, I entered the 





academy and commenced studying the dead 
languages ; but they were tedious and bit-), 
ter beyond expression to a refined and ro-) 
mantic taste like mine. (Refined and mine !| 
—that is almost poetry: how full of it 1 am!)| 
Instead of spending my time on my lessons, | 
what do you think I did? Why, I collect-} 
ed all the books of poetry I could find, and) 
Dictionaries, with Walker’s Rhyming Dic-!) 
tionary, and engaged in my favorite em-| 
ployment in a mechanical and systematic} 


. . . 1 
manner. Considering words of the first im-|) 





portance, I forined two lists—one of words) 


|one position to another, some hung their| 


cess of his gratification, He was always! 
loud and constant in my praises, and would’ 
wink slyly to my calumniators as a reproof 
of their slandereous hypercriticisms. 

At the close of the term there was an! 
exhibition of original compositions in the 
academy. I scarce need tell the reader 
that mine was a poem and a powerful one! 
it was, I judge from the effect it produced) 
upon the audience. Some coughed and| 
hemmed, some squirmed and twisted from) 


heads, some hid their faces with their hand-} 


admission. This base rejection drew forth 
from my angry bosom those hot and fiery 
lines which you find on the 160th page of 
my book : 


Out !—out !—ye fools and asses, 

Bred up in college classes ;” &c. 

,At this disappointment my father filled my 
purse with silver, and advised me to travel. 
I did so, and thus spent ten years, during 
which time I visited Albany, New-York 
and Philadelphia, and have now for a time 
taken up my abode in Boston, where I pub- 
lished my book. Next year I intend to vi- 


to fill the measure, and another of poetic! ;erchiefs—doubtless in tears—and in short! sit Washington, then marry, settle, and 


words, as follows : 
Words of Measure. 
Notwithstanding, 
Nevertheless, 
Farthermore, Flowers, roses, posies, |, 
Longitudinality, &c. Streams, dreams, &c. i 
Thus I could make very decent poetry with-| 
out thoughts or itleas. A long word, or a’ 
word of measure, then a few poetic words| 
in each line, easily rhymed by Walker’s| 
Rhyming Dictionary, will make a good, 
verse, thus : 


Poetic Words. _ 
Prettiest, purest, loveliest, 


Notwithstanding it is the prettiest flower, 
That paints the most beauteous green, } 
Nevertheless it fades in an hour, 1} 
And never, never more is seen. } 


whole house. And no wonder—my sub-| 
roses. I will give the first verse : 
A sweet bunch of flowers once grew upon a bed, 
A lovely bunch of posies once grew upon a bed, 
A sweet bunch of flowers with leaves so very red, 
A lovely banch of roses that hung their crimson heads. | 
I need not quote any more, for though the| 
piece contained twenty stanzas, each was| 
very much like this. This public display! 


lof my talents gave me great notoriety, 
|among many fair young ladies who wit-| 


nessed the scene. I was talked about and, 


gazed on with evident admiration. This’ 


‘there was great excitement through the! Write another book, which shall contain 


something as good as my first, if not better. 


Sweetest, most beauteous, ject was a very poetical one, a wreath of, Now for a little poetry to top off with : 


| Through many painful, pleasant steps I’ve gone, 
Through many weary pleasant scenes I'l! go, 


| Till to the pinnacle of fame I'm borne, 


| Leaving all other poets here below. 

| Then Ill deride them from my lofty height, 

| And they shall gaze with envy upon me, 
And if they strive to rise, I'll take another flight, 

| And soar away so high they can’t me see. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 











Sympathy. 


Tuts is one of the tenderest feelings of our na- 





| ture ; its office is of the highest order. It makes 


|\gwave me courage to press on. gti : 
|| gave 8 P | no selfish distinctions, all who are destitute come 


it may be thought that this is giving too}; But soon a circumstance occurred, most) alike within the ephese-ef te eoties tensiiedass. 
much publicity to an invention so valuable,| disgraceful to the institution, an indellible Bt io u provieion mands by our Cosater tor the out: 
—perhaps it is, but in explanation of my} blot on its character, which for ever dis-, fering, the defenceless and the weak—all who 
strange procedure J must suy, that so ma-| solved my connection with it, though that) need, of every rank and condition, have this one 
ny of the poets of the day practice wholly| connection had existed only six years. At) sure resource. If the cup of affliction is poured 
upon my system that I shrewdly suspect) the anual examination the house was filled, | out upon the widow or the orphan, they rely up- 
itcan no longer be considered a secret.—|'as usual, with clergymen and other litera-|/on this for their comfort, support and safety. If 
Had not my father been very wealthy I) ry gentlemen. My class was examined on| the stranger be stricken with poverty, this pro- 
should certainly have applied for a patent|the AXneids of Virgil. After having read, vides for all his wants—it bestows happiness 
it the time of my discovery—’tis too late|a sentence, our teacher’s custom was to, where else distress would hold its mournful sway 
now. ‘name a word for the student to parse. The —wherever misfortune marks its way, there it 
It will be readily supposed that a talent! part assigned to me was from the 486th | follows in close pursuit, to sustain him who is 
promising such future glory would call! line of the second Aineid : ready to perish, and to rescue om the ceed 
forth the envy and derision of the unpoet-| “ At domas interior gemitu miseroque tumultu harm him who was standing on the verge of ruin. 
1 {| ‘s But he, who under its control scatters blessings 

ical and the ungifted ones of the academy.| Miscetur,” etc. scctaby thes teameh ff eiiidansttli tah Gauteie Qeveuad in 
My teachers chided me for not getting my|1 proceeded to render, thus: “ And the)" + . marty! ps pom «be s satetadibentisows 
essons—the scholars ridiculed my poetry,) house was filled with « miserable tumult” dull selfishness and brings into action those vir- 
hoping thus to check the flight of my gen-|| “ Miscetur ?” interrupted the teacher tuous and noble feelings which alone give true 
18, lest it should outstrip them all. But!) “ Oh, yes sir,” said I, “ by a mice eater :) 4, gnity to the character of man. {t affords him 
fais only added fuel to the fire, and fanned||The house was filled with a miserable tu-!'. \.a1 pleasure in participating with others not 
the flame still higher. (Ah! more poetry !)) mult by a mice eater.” Immediately the oy1y in their joy, but in their sorrow also. If 
There was one of my companions in the) room shook with peals of laughter—a din they rejoice we can not feel indifferent to their 
academy, however, ‘in whose kind breast) by no means pleasing to my poetic nerves. joy—if they weep, the tear of sympathy is the 
poisonous envy had no rest. He praised, Considering it an unpardonable insult, I) visible expression of our condolence. We can 


+ | S a " . 
fiattered and encouraged me, and to show’ left the house and school for ever. '|thus share the grief of others without being in- 
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volved in their misfortunes ; and those who are 
the subjects of distress have here a consolation 
which nothing else could impart. If we meet a 
friend in afiliction, we assume by right a fellow- 
feeling, and, for the time, make his grief our own 
—he sees us on a level with himself, and this 
soothes the anguish of his heart. 

There returns from a far journey one for whom 
the anxious eye of the fond parent had long look- 
ed, until its tision had grown dim withage. As 
he relates the story of danger and suffering, eve- 
ry heart is filled with a new emotion—a conge- 
nial feeling flows from every breast—the eager 
gaze and the attentive ear indicate the busy emo- 
tions that live in the mind’s deep recess. Here 
then is kindred sympathy ! In all our social feel-| 
ings it holds a high distinction—it is the prime} 
mover of all that expansive benevolence that} 
flows from the heart. Without sympathy the) 








life of man would be like a barren, frost-bound - 


waste, where no green thing yields the support) 
of life—where no warm sun pours his congenial 
rays to bless the earth, but wrapped in the garb 
of perpetual winter, she locks within her own 
breast the elements of life and plenty, These 
can never profit her; but still she hoards them 
up with perpetual care—year after year rolls by, 
and she still remains in the cheerless indifference 
of solitude. The cold-hearted, selfish man is the 
very prototype of this figure. He is destitute of 
that life-giving principle of sympathy, which,’ 
like the sun, by its genial power draws forth the 
virtues of the heart. Confined to the narrow 
precincts of his own mind, he has no enjoyment 
in the welfare of others. How unlike, that gen-| 
erous social feeling which flows from a thousand, 
sources, and mingles with as many kindred 
streams, bearing in all their courses fresh pro-| 
ducts of joy and happiness. 
The most common appearance of active sym-| 
pathy is in the public transactions of life. If we 
enter the halls of legislation, or the sanctuary, | 
or the courts of legal justice, we see it expressed 
in living colors. This is the chain by which the’ 
skillful orator binds the will and holds under his 
control the assembled multitude—the same fire) 
sparkles in every eye—the same terror rests on 
every countenance—the same passion burns in| 
every breast—his condition becomes their own. 
—his sentiments are theirs—they take part with 
him and become active as if the cause were theirs, 
unmindful of the silver cord which binds them in 


brother ? No—nor kindred. But a feeling strong-|\ at the head of his curiassiers, under Pan. 
er than friendship had drawn him there—grief) penheim, charging the flying Swedes. ; bt 
pressed upon him—compasgion’s tear gushed! how long is the laterna magica extinguish, 
from its sacred recess, the sterner feelings of his! od, which once illuminated that beay: 48 
say 

heart are oR se toe 2 —_—e a yt painting! One of the remaining fragmen;s 
marion ih ie retail thoveht Fe now before me. The tide 
. contained a lady, who, during her life, y,; 


| Blessed power of sympathy !—how noble are . : 
thy ames !—how slevated ‘he office !—thine| Called the beautiful Ursula ; the small sky) 


is the part to pour the balm of healing into the Had assumed a disagreeable brown coli, 
wounded soul! Thy presence breaks affliction’s: and the whole body was enveloped jy , 
chain. The world without thee would be wrap- long wrapper of flame-colored silk, in a 
ped in the cheerless garb of cold-hearted selfish-, wonderful state of preservation. I wishej 
ness—no pitying tear would flow for others’)/(o raise her up; but at the first mover 
woes—the hand of charity would never extend) she*crumbled into dust, and myriads of m)\. 
its welcome boon—greedy want would prey up-| lepedes crawled through my fingers and 
on the vitals of the poverty-stricken victim, and broken joints of the mouldering skeleton. | 
misery revel in the agonies of distress. V. B. | meditated for some time over the long rany 
Union College, Jan. 29, 1335. of coffins, absorbed in deep contemplati; 
oc === then fell upon my knees and prayed, un) 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. the ice which had frozen over my byrax 


——————| dissolved into consoling tears; and whi. 
The Dead. jever I had felt of horror, superstition, « 
Who can fathom the depth of futurity ?) fear, vanished, leaving only a deep feeling 
Who can tell the precise point where life) of resignation. I kissed, without exper. 
terminates, and where death commences? encing the slightest repugnance, the : 
The dark side of nature is closed to our forehead of my venerable parent, and se:- 
view, and the sunny side, man’s terrestrial) ered from his head a lock of his hair, asa 
existence, is not less an enigma. Whence! memento of my visit; and if he had at tha: 
arises the inexpressible horror which is felt! moment arose in his coffin and taken 1; 
in the presence of the dead? Whence the) hand, it would not have caused the slig!’- 
fear of their re-appearance? Whence the! est shudder of terror in my bosom. 
dread of nocturnal darkness? Whence the | Prince Puckler Muskav. 
icy shuddering before those who once had | 
life, and now appear before us divested of} Aprstey House.—The following curio 
the veil of mortality which covered them ?) particulars relatmg to Apsley House, th: 
Th elastic spirits of youth surmount the! residence of the Duke of Wellington, 

















‘influence of fear. In the zenith of my man-| Hyde-Park-corner,are not, we believe, gen- 


hood and youthful courage, I ordered the} erally known; they may, however, be re. 
trap-door which conducted to the family lied on as facts. As George II. was riding 
vault of my ancestors to be unlocked, and/on horseback one day in Hyde-Park, bx 
I entered alone at midnight. Three cof-| met an old soldier, whom he recognized as 
fins had been previously opened at my re-| having fought under him at Dettingen, an! 
quest. When I found myself in the char-| with great condescension fell into discours: 
nel-house of centuries, I experienced an in-| with him. In the course of conversation 
describable sensation ; it was not fear, nor} the King asked what he could do for him 


' grief, nor pity, nor horror, at the hideous| “* Why, please your Majesty,” returned the 


forms before me ; but it seemed almost as) soldier, “ my wife keeps an apple stall on 
if the very springs of life were frozen with-| the bit of waste ground as you enter the 
in me—as if I was myself a corpse. My) Park, if your Majesty would be pleased ‘0 
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this delightful revery. The orator by this weapon grandfather, who had died at the age of, make usa grant of it, we might buiki a 
having once gained possession of the heart, that eighty-six, was the first object I examined :! little shed and improve our trade.” The 
citadel which commands the whole body pol- his snowy locks had become, through the) King complied with hie request, and tly 
itic, subjects every action and energy to his own influence of the leaden mantle that envel- grant was accordingly given him. Th: 
purpose. He makes the head which at first op- oped him, of a blood color; his head was! shed was erected, the situation was excel- 
posed him subserve the heart, and directing its) not lying in the usual position, upon the lent, and the business of the old woman be- 
powers of action to the end in view, his object is! pillow, but was turned towards me, and his, came brisk and prosperous. After son 
ke —_ cad _ | eyeless sockets were staring as if in reproof years the old soldier died, and the grant «! 
igs te one ame of human wfiing ir violating th sapetuary of the dead :—|the late King was forgotten, The ts 
iron grasp and whom she caressed with a devout but I consoled myself by remembering, that | Lord Chancellor, attracted by the eligibility 
beg a IE Apes: | if my beloved parent was living, he would/ of the situation, removed the old woman's 

; ys holding him in her arms an bow > his ch - ite of 
surfeiting his troubled soul with sickening not frown upon me; his character was too! shed, and laid out the ground as the site 0! 
draughts of woe, She never left him, but with’ mild, and his mind too candid and enlarged. | the mansion. Alarmed, but not venturing 
constant hand administered sickness, poverty | I now passed on to another receptacle of, to contend with such high authority, she 
and distress, till his energy was broken and des-| the dead. It contained a skeleton wrapped consulted with her son, who was article! 
pair had well nigh seized upon him as her victim, ' @ Cloth embroidered with gold, that had//to an attorney, how she should act in such 
| saw a stranger near him—some secret power been a brave and powerful warrior, who) an extremity. The son calmed her fears 
had drawn him to the spot—yet not a stranger,, Commanded in the thirty years’ war, and) by promising to find her a remedy as s00n 
for how could he be called a stranger who turned Was Governor of the Margrave of Lusatia;|as the structure should be completed.— 
aside to meet a being of such vile appearance |— a superb portrait of him now hangs in the|| When this was done he waited on his lord- 
whet enticement allured him thither 1—was he a' ancestral hall of my castle, as he appeared ‘ship, to request some remuneration for what 
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» alle red to be a trespass on his mother’s! rH 
= The Chancellor, when he perceiv- Che Wreat y. | 
1 the claim to be reasonably founded, ten- EDITED BY W. H. BURLEIGH, | 














pred a few hundreds of pounds as a com- SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1835. 
ensation, which, however, under the advice ———————SSS 
her son, the old woman rejected, and on|. APPRENTICES Association.—We do not deem 
ne next interview the son demanded £400 it irrelevant to the design of our paper to notice] 
ear as a ground-rent, when his lordship every association for intellectual or moral im-| 
a to the proposal, and Apsley House provement that may from time to time come un-| 
ields to this day the above ground-rent to der our eye, giving a word of encouragement or 


of advice as we may think proper. We have ev-| 
pe descendants of an old apple-woman. er been a friend to the establishment of Lyceums 


After all that is said of fame—who has/jand schools for forensic debate, for we have wit-| 
? Baron Munchausen, Robinson Crusoe || essed their good effect upon the communities in 
,d Mother Hubbard. Noble rivalry! to | Which they have been located. As a general re- 
iter the field against the latter lady and! mark we believe it will be found correct, that in- 













































er dog. Fame !—who gives it? a snarl- |telligence and virtue go hand in hand—and when 
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——the intelligent, reading, thinking working- 
man. 

But our limits will not now permit us to fol- 
low out the train of reflections suggested by this 
subject. The theme is a fruitful one, but we 
will leave it for the present by expressing a hope 
that the institution we speak of, and all kindred 
institutions in the city, may continue and flour- 
ish and extend, until ald our youth shall feel an 
interest in them and find their highest satisfac- 
tion in the cultivation of the heart and the mind. 


The present number of the Wreath we shall 
send to several of our friends and acquaintances 
at a distance, hoping that they may assist us in 
jextending our circulation. Should any one, how- 
ever, who receives it, be unwilling to patronize 
us, it is respectfully requested that the paper be 





hc, snappish, currish critic from his chim-||¥¢ %¢ the young men of any city or village, in 
ey corner. Who greedily thieves and pil- |stead of spending the long winter evenings loung- 
rs itall? old, weak, bald-headed Time |ing in bar rooms and rummeries, met for the pur- 
3 it all? . ak, be Bi ’ : , 
| this it is, the great vital breath, that ee See Seenereanl, nEnaNS mee 
aie’ needs id , ; This ; i jrited but friendly debate, or listening attentively 
eeps the worl m aoe fe it is that to the intelligent lecturer, we can not but proph- 
LUSCS « re sons a “ot ; lat prevents |esy good things for those individually concerned 
ur fellow-beings fromm becoming melan-) and for all who come within the sphere of their 
noly as rogues on their way to the gal- influence. | 
bws:;and makes the brain work busily at! 
ne desk, in the pulpit, and on the senate- 
oor. N. Y. Mirror. |, 
I love to imagine the time when my |for the purpose of listening to a public debate on 
untry shall have a literature of its own— |4 highly interesting question. Till within a very 
hen there shall be an American Shaks-/|f¥ ae we a almost a 7 we were’ 
i ynorant even of the existence of such an associ- 
sare anda home-born Milton. Why may||'" , . 
eae y ~, /ation. Our attention was first called to it by 
the admirable lecture of Professor Potter with 











These remarks have been suggested by a visit 
| which we, in common with many of our citizens, 


































)t my eyes behold such a sight before the 
rave obscurcs them? Are not mountains | 
led sublimely here, and do not unequalled | 

ers bind, in their silver chains, landscapes | 
which Paradise might have been plant- 

A? Does not Nature seem here to haveto attend. We went—heard-——were amused— 

et a mightier task for herself to accom- | delighted—instructed—and returned more deep- 
lish ; and has she not accomplished it|ly impressed than ever with the importance, in| 
ith a vastness and grandeur suited to the every point of view, of such institutions. The, 
oble design? Sublimity has its favorite||question was ably and even eloquently discussed 
pats and habitations in the midst of us, —and though the audience was detained until a 

mi yet what tokens have we given to the |late hour, it appeared generally to give a pleased 
yorld of its existence. What proof, incon- attention to the arguments of the several dispu- 
BBovertible and graphic, have we laid before tants. How long this association has existed, 
WM, that our land is so distinguished and ex- °t how well it has been heretofore sustained we 
a by the divine Master of nature? Alas, know not; but of its uuportance and usefulness 
ery thing is Miltonic but mind! Idem. to those engaged in its exercises, we think that 


seeing a notice in our city journals a few days 








_ ||there can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
A Carerut SoLpier.—A new recruit listened to the debate of last Tuesday evening, 
ming into action, followed the example’ and we earnestly hope that every facility will be 

f his comrades, and loaded his musket.—) afforded to the young men connected with it for 

Javing done this he placed the breach of the prosecution of their useful exercises, believ- 
is piece on the ground, and appeared to gs we do that they will thus render them- 
© anxiously endeavoring to draw his 8¢!ves more useful and more truly honorable mem- 

harge. One of his comrades observing 
nd let ’em have it, boy.”? “ Because,” merely extraneous circumstances, such as for- 

li 2 ‘ 9 VOY. BVCUUSE, 

eplied Jim, I doesent dare to ; I shall hurt 

omebody, for ’'ve got a ball in my gun 
nd can’t get it out.” 


made recently to the Apprentices’ Association, | 


| which it was favored several wteke since,—and | 


ago that the members of the association would; 
hold a public debate in the Octagon, we resolved, 


tune or birth, we have but little fellowship—but 
when we see the hard hand of the mechanic turn- 
ing over the pages of science, searching for hid- 
den truth—when we hear his voice raised in mMan-| Ro 
Turk Yankee Mistake.—Upon the ly and eloquent debate, and know that he spends 
fictht of the British from Lexington, a mna- the intervals of labor in the acquisition of know- 


returned, immediately, to «The Wreath,”’ Sche- 
jnectady, N. ¥. Shouldit not be returned within 
|two weeks, we shall consider those to whom it 
jis sent as wishing to patronize the work, and will, 


|if requested, forward the back numbers. 


Onty a Hint.—Last week we received through 
| the post office a five dollar bank note, with a re- 
| quest written on the back of it for the Wreath. 
| The postage was paid! Such letter paper we like. 


|A few days previous we received from a friend-- 


jone who we believe sincerely desires our pros- 


|perity—one dollar enclosed ina letter, for which 
|we had to pay thirty-seren and a half cents. This 
\is shaving down the small pittance which we 
| require for our paper at rather too rapid a rate. 
\In this instance, knowing the generous feelings 
| of our friend, we presume that it was an inad- 
lvertance of the post master in not marking it 
‘¢ Paid.’’ Post masters should be more careful. 
In justice to ourself we shall be compelled to de- 
tauct the amount of postage we have to pay on 
lany remittance, and give credit only for the re- 


| 


{ d a 
i mainder. And in future no letter unless post-paid 


lor containing a remittance, will be taken from 


|the post-office by us. The amount of postage 
lupon one letter only is indeed but a trifle, but it 
'should be remembered that these individual tri- 


| fes will ina short time amount to a large sum. 


|| THe Boston Peart.—This deservedly popular 


| periodical is now edited by M’Lellan and Pray. 
| Both of these gentiemen have won for themselves 
lla fine reputation in the various departments of 
|polite literature, and are an honor to the corps 
leditorial. In its mechanical execution we think 
the Pearl unequalled by any thing we have yet 
iseen, not even excepting the far-famed New-York 
||Mirror. Ina city so proverbially refined and in- 
\ tellectual as Boston, a periodical so really merit- 
|| orious in all respects as is the Pearl, can not fail 
l of success. It is published weekly, in Boston, 


| 





bers of society. For that spurious kind of no-| Mass, at three dollars per annum, in advance. 
e ‘ > ‘ e . ° ! 
him, sung out, “Jim, why don’t you fire, bility which finds its root and its nutriment in 


| To Corresponpents.—Will not Emma favor 
|us with the entire series of letters she proposes 
\| sending tous? We like those she has already 
sent us, but wish to examine the whole before 
we publish a part. Many thanks to our friend 
gner for his favor. The oftener we hear from 
\that source, the better. We hope Viator has not 
forgotten us. Ealia and Yellathos are respect- 


x of their army received a wound in the ledge which will render him more useful to his fully declined—should we publish the favor ot 
We heck with a goose shot. Gen. Robertson country and the world, we do, we must Sonnet the former our poetical taste might well be ques- 
} 


bserved to him that the Yankees must) him. We are proud to grasp his hand, and call 
certainly have mistaken Aim for a goose, or him our friend—our brother. Our sympathies 
hey would not have treated him with so are ever with the working-man, whether he toil 
with brain or hand, in the study or the workshop! 


huch disrepect. 


tioned—if that of the latter, our readers would 
judge us to be utterly destitute of that quality 
which forms his theme. C. W. D. and W. L. 
are on file for insertion. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ODE. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE FRIENDS OF 


UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
BY WILLIAM H. BURLEIGH. 
Hanrx !—the cry of Death is ringing 
Wildly from the reeking plain— 
Guilty Glory, too, is flinging 
Proudly forth her vaunting strain. 
Thousands on the field are lying, 
Slaughtered in the ruthless strife— 
Wildly mingled, dead and dying, 
Show the awful waste of life ! 
Havoe, drunk with human gore, 
Reckless, sateless, yells for more ! 


Christian! can you idly slumber 
While this work of Hell goes on 7 

Can you calmly sit and number 
Millions, neath the malison 

Of the Fiend of Battle, falling, 
Sinking to a bloody grave ? 

Up ! the God of Peace is calling! 
Calling upon you to save! 

Up! or your own hearths shall yet 

With your children’s blood be wet ! 


Listen to the supplications 
Of the widowed ones of earth | 
Listen to the ery of Nations 
Ringing loudly, wildly forth ! 
Nations bruised and crushed for ever 
By the iron heel of War! 
God of Mercy ! wilt thou never 
Send Deliverance from afar ? 
Will the day of Mercy’s reign 
Never dawn on Earth again? 


Yes !—a light is faintly gleaming 
Through the cloud that hovers o’er— 
Soon the radiance of its beaming 
Full upon our land will pour ! 
‘Tis the light that tells the dawning 
Of the bright Millenial Day, 
Heralding its blessed morning 
With its peace-bestowing ray, 
Kindly given from above, 
Token of a Father's love ! 


God shall spread abroad his banner, 
Sign of Universal Peace ! 

And the Earth shall shout Hosanna! 
And the reign of Blood shall cease! 

Man no more shal! seek dominion 
Through a sea of human gore— 

War shall spread its gloomy pinion 
O’er the peaceful earth no more— 

But from vale and mount shall rise 

Hallelujahs to the skies ! 


SERENADE. 
Lapy—wake thee ! for the sky 
Is soft and and gentle as thine eye. 
Wake thee ! for the stars are bright, 


And Heaven and Earth one flood of light! 


Pure as the visions of thy dream— 
Soft as the infant cherub’s theme ! 
Lady, those dear eyes of thine 

Outvie all gems on Evening’s shrine ! 


Lady—wake! This lovely hour 

+ Is not for slumber. By the power 
Of moonlight, music, starry sky, 
Lady, now unveil thine eye— 


That eye, as bright as Hope's to-morrow, 


May it never fade in sorrow ; 
And its light, to minstrel dear, 
Flash through none but Feeling’s tear. 


And now this bright, this blessed even 
Let thy young soul go up to Heaven, 
And gather where all pure things be, 


— P = 





: ligion’s blessed ! tomb! The silence was int op sine, 
| Til et etatindad bagi control, were overwhelmed; we clung to the iron rai," 


; pledge l, which enclosed it for support. For a momen; 
For be i aemuaen we were in darkness—darkness that was toi) 


| : 
ing’s si , but again the moon shone out, and then we 

| Is Feeling’s sigh and Beauty's tear. F. H. w. vole oralthe cnneldah tata + 
| To **** —uninscribed ioe eons beat—we rag 
, ; ; it uninscribed; what inscription w 

|Om, stay ! _ “4 a transient time, a moment since which could be stamped on ar 4 : Sane ere 

was hear 
\The gentle tone of friendship’s first and warmest wel-, 


East India Magazine, 

| come word, || Jupex Burge, by the hurried manner in whic) 
|The sands of moments and of months how rapidly |he was accustomed to attend to his person 
| they run, ‘concerns sometimes brought the laugh againg 
‘And the brighter, hours of gladness are, the sooner| himself. It is the practice in South Carolin 
they gone. : | for the Judges and members of the bar to we 

er ttedy || black gowns in Court, The Judge’s wife usu), 
' Aye, and in the briefest period, an unexpected cloud | ly wore a dress of the same material and colo, 
| May rise and rest upon the heart and bind itas@ and one morning, when his honor had taken his 
tl shroud, || seat upon the bench, enrobed, as he thought, 
|| Until the pulses tremble and the spirit bows to fear his official toga, and was beginning to addra 
And the mind is like a broken harp whose tone ’tis| the grand jury of one of the counties of the i. 
sad to hear. \terior, he was not a little surprised and discos. 
| certed to find the whole auditory—jurymen, by. 
| It hath been thus with thee, but now that cloud has risters, tipstaff, and all—burst into a foud lav), 
| gone—the sun ° at the ridiculous figure of the Judge, who, i». 
| Looks gladly forth upon the path that thou hast en- | stead of his own proper gown, sat solemnly arry. 
i| tered on— jed in his wife's black petticoat, with his arn 
| Long may a light heart cheer thee, and that one soul- stuck out through the pocket-holes; he hay; 
| chilling blast in a mistake pac ced up that feminine garme:; 
As it was thy first great sorrow here, O may it be the in his trunk, at Charleston, instead of his own, 
last | 











|| The Man that takes the Newspaper.—We have 

| So shall the spot thoa choosest, be the happiest earth, had a host of doubts within the past five minutes 

} can give, l|as to who is the real one that takes the paper.— 

| And so the life thou livest be the happiest thou canst || There are three classes of these gentry, propery 

live— | speaking—he who subscribes for the paper and 

|| So shall the hour thou diest be entirely free from fears, pays for it—he who steals and he who borrows,.- 

And so o'er the grave thou findest, shall flow conse- He who subscribes gets it, he who steals sure) 

weted tee! Hi. or H. | takes it, and he who borrows keeps it, The firs 

Moreau, Jan. 31, 1835 jis every inch of a gentleman—the second merelys 

a Petes sae Becta thief —but the third is an impostor a robber, ani. 

| knave; for he imposes upon the generosity of hw 

| neighbor—robs him of his paper, and cheats tix 
Narorgox’s Grave.—We were bound from In- | PktvTen.—(Buffalo Bulletin.) 


dia homewards, and losing sight of the Cape,| Colder yet.—A correspondent of the New-iis 
rolled up through blue waters, and with a lively!) ven Herald says, a housemaid of his asked him» 
‘*trade’’ to that Ocean isle (St. Helena.) It was | Monday, if he knew how cold it was. He » 
| evening when we came abreast of it, and we)|plied, ‘‘J should think the thermometer mig 
| slackened sail, standing away from it for the|stand near zero.’’ ‘‘I guess,’’ says she, ‘its 
night. The morn burst in its richest and most) more than that, for Miss L. told me it was fort) 
imperial loveliness, the the sun rose from a pa-| four degrees below Nimrod,” 
| yilion of purple clouds, and the billows sparkling’ Her closed li 
and dancing under the ship’s bows before us were, Were delicate as the tinted ponaliling 
tinged and scintillated with alternate hue and Of veins upon a flower; and on her cheek 
| radiance of pink and silver. Presently the rock 


¢ } The timid blood had faintly melted through 
| rose before us, but it was enveloped in the early || Like something that was half afraid of light. 
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| SALMAGUNDIL, 
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| mists, and its sterile heights and savage outline | There was no slighter print upon the grass 
| became not on the instant visible. The breeze Than her elastic step; and in her frame 
|, was brisk, and we neared and neared it, and ere There was a perfect symmetry, that seemed 


noon were in its open roadstead at anchor, fa- Aerial as a bird's. Pinkney. 

| cing the only accessible point of its coast—James'| Sometimes there are living beings in natures 
| Town. Impetuously we rushed ashore; the | beautiful as in romance. Reality surpasses in 
| landing was difficult—dangerous. At length we agination; and we see breathing, brightening an 
were carried up to the jeuty on the back of a hea- | moving before our eyes, sights dearer to cut 

vy surge. We proceeded througha wooden gate- hearts than any we ever beheld in the land 0 
| way to the aoe. < ‘s 5 a a. ‘ m ; sleep. 

In an hour and a half we turned aside from the . . ie 
| main road, and, traversing an arid field, came up| A great woman ee 5. ean i > oF teal 
with Longwood, It was nothing save a barn !— an vem, & ae a moss ge Pang — ‘a is 
| The roof was falling in, the walls were dilapidat- | °"% wt ep aay WEEE We ap "be di 
| ed; cows and horses fed i mangers in it, It was vided Her a ae great of the lobe 
| deserted; few entered it; it was kept by a wo-||“'¢e¢ among the four quarters of the globe. 


! man and her husband, who tended the cattle it ; = " nek 
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| gave shelter to. Such was Longwood! Alas, | 
| dismayed we looked, and how bitterly we sighed | | 

* || 18 PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, 8Y 
WM. H. BURLEIGH, 


There was a bath room as a memento. 

; * * * * The tomb!—the grave of! 
Napoleon Bonaparte by moonlight! What a|AtOne Dollar per annum in advance ; One Dollar 
scene—what a moment—what feelings were and Fifty Cents if nt is delayed thre 

those that crowded upon us! The ground we, s,and Two Dollars at the expir- 

trod upon seemed sacred; the spot—the atmos-| ation of the year. 

phere of the region pervaded by an awe. We} [7No paper discontinued until all arrearage 

| advanced: there, to the right hand was the fount’ are paid, except at the option of the Publisher. 

| —its waters how crystal, sparkling, cold! The} Orders and Communications must be, in # 

fount, how its babbling fell upon the ear—how | cases, post paid. 

like memories were its echoes! Weadvanced—| © ©  ........ 


we were on the margin itself—the margin of the |S, §. Riggs, Printer, No. 10, Union-St. Schenectady. 

















